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PHILOSOPHY AS THE ART OF AFFIXING LABELS 1 

I BELIEVE that it was Robert Louis Stevenson who remarked 
that man does not live by bread alone ; he lives in very large 
part by catchwords. These constitute the staff and support of the 
spiritual life of mankind. One could write an essay upon the great 
services they render to human society, dwelling upon their con- 
venience and portability, the readiness with which they may be 
exchanged, the comfort and sustenance which they afford to the 
spirit, and the great deeds which they have inspired men to per- 
form. Truly man does not live by bread alone ! 

Now feasting upon catchwords, fortunately or unfortunately, is 
not confined to the man on the street; the adherents of the schools 
are also much addicted to them. The philosophers are said to sus 
tain themselves upon an especially husky and empty variety of such 
words, and in feeding upon them gradually to lose the capacity to 
enjoy other and more wholesome fare. Not only is this the case 
but these philosophers of the schools seek to set themselves up as 
alone possessing the skill and the right to prepare the catchwords 
upon which the multitude shall live, for they esteem highly that 
which they themselves have made. But the multitude will have 
none of them, finding their words empty and bitter, and choose 
rather to live upon the smooth and succulent phrases which may 
be obtained at a small price in the common market-place. 

It is not at this level, however, that a serious impeachment can 
be brought against philosophers. For they more than any other 
set of men can justly claim to have been awake to the fallacies that 
lie hidden in words and never to have ceased to warn against them 
On the other hand, and largely as a result of philosophical analysis, 
it is impossible any longer to treat words with contempt as merely 
empty sounds. Words are born in the vital flowing of thoughts, 
and, as the organs through which thought secures articulation and 
definiteness, they are an organic part of the process itself. There 
are the two sides, the domination of words over the mind, and the 

1 Bead at the meeting of the American Philosophical Association at Ithaca, 
December 30, 1919. 
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indispensable aid which they afford to the mind. The classical 
writings of philosophy are full of texts in illustration of these two 
forms of relationship. "Men believe that their reason governs 
words," says Bacon, "but it is also true that words react upon the 
understanding, and this it is that has rendered philosophy and the 
sciences sophistical and inactive." "The light of the mind is per- 
spicuous words," says Hobbes, "by exact definitions first snuffed 
and purged from ambiguity." Philosophy is able to accept both 
these statements, and is perhaps beyond the point where it is likely 
to profit from external criticism. On the whole, I am inclined to 
think that the danger at present is that we shall attach too little 
rather than too much importance to our philosophical catchwords, 
if we call them such. Principle, nous, idea, substance, continuity, 
cause, God, ego, community; what a great price was paid for the 
gains summed up in these and similar words, and to what an extent 
they uphold the order of our world! If it is said that these terms 
are empty, one may fairly retort, "to him who brings nothing all 
things are empty." These words are indeed empty unless they 
have received a content through an effort to realize in ourselves the 
experiences they sum up. No effort of mere technical definition 
can put meaning and life into them. 

While then philosophers are abundantly able, by considerations 
such as those mentioned, to meet the superficial criticisms leveled 
against them from the outside, they nevertheless feel the peril of 
the undertaking in which they are engaged, knowing well that all 
great things are as rare as they are difficult. As philosophers there 
is an ever recurring need of defining our aims and of examining our 
results, in order to free the mind from idols and to see as clearly as 
possible both the goal at which we are aiming and the formalistic mo- 
tives which tend to draw our minds away from it. The points upon 
which I shall touch are all familiar, and I shall confine myself 
mainly to suggesting their applicability to the present situation in 
philosophy. I should like to have what I say taken as an indication of 
a personal conviction, rather than as an attempt to deal systematic- 
ally with the underlying philosophical problems. 

In the first place, I have come gradually to think more of phi- 
losophy as representing an attitude of mind and a level of experi- 
ence, and less of it as a "subject" or "science" composed of a body 
of propositions to be taught and learned. One gets increasingly 
the impression that the great masters, from Plato on, are not domi- 
nated by the interests of "schools," but keep close to the literal 
ideal of philosophy as love of wisdom, and effort after insight. It 
is of course true that all the great philosophers emphasize that phi- 
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losophy is a method, a "way" of procedure, but this is not some- 
thing secondary to be imposed upon life from the outside for the 
sake of establishing certain abstract generalizations, but just a 
bringing to consciousness of the principles that are already im- 
plicit in experience, and which become evident through its own 
power of immanent criticism. That concrete way of the mind is dia- 
lectic. 

As opposed to this we have eristic, which is the art of fighting with 
words. 

' ' Mit Worten l&sst sich trefflich streiten, 
Mit "Worten ein System bereiten. ' ' 

There is surely a danger when philosophy is made formal and 
is cultivated exclusively by schoolmen. That is why I urged at the 
founding of this Association the desirability of cooperation on a 
different basis than that of the professional occupation of many of 
its members. 

Secondly, I think we are following a false analogy when we seek 
to assimilate philosophical inquiry to that of the special sciences, 
and to require from philosophy the same form of practical applica- 
tion and of definitely marked progress that the latter are supposed 
to exhibit. I do not mean that philosophy has nothing to learn from 
the special sciences or that it is able to proceed by ignoring the 
results that they obtain. But each form of inquiry must do its own 
work, and this can not be achieved by attempts to set up philosophy 
as a "science" and to demand of it the form of result that the other 
sciences yield. It is certainly justifiable to demand that philosophy 
shall be useful, but its use can never consist in supplying new "facts" 
or in providing definite rules of action, but just in vitalizing the 
whole of experience by bringing to consciousness the fundamental 
relations upon which it rests. I can not help thinking, then, that the 
complaint, which I have sometimes heard even within the philosoph- 
ical camp, that the subject is lacking in applications, rests upon a con- 
fusion of ideas, and that this confusion is largely due to a failure to 
distinguish clearly between the aim of science and that of philosophy. 
The same is true in principle of the ever-recurring complaint regard- 
ing the unprogressive character of philosophy. 

Thirdly, philosophy seems to me to fall short of its true in- 
fluence and interest through a failure to realize clearly that its 
judgments must finally assume a categorical form and bring us to 
what is individual and concrete. In general, science takes the 
opposite way: its main interest is in analysis, and its constructions 
take the form of a system of carefully defined generalized concepts 
that serve the purposes of calculation and prediction, but for the 
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time seem to be indifferent to the nature of concrete reality. Now 
the great practical success of this method has too frequently led to 
the overlooking of its limitations, and to the assumption that its 
principles represent the completed form of logical procedure. 
When this assumption is accepted, one of two courses is logically 
open to philosophy. It may apply as best it can the method of 
analysis and classification in terms of some general aspect to the 
objects that make up its subject matter ; or, secondly, it may aban- 
don all claim to logic and appeal for its results to intuition or to 
faith, or some alogical form of experiencing. These, as I have said, 
are the logical alternatives ; but in practise it is usual to mingle the 
two methods judiciously, to proceed for the most part and in ordi- 
nary situations by way of clear and distinct classifications, and to 
carry the appeal to the higher court of irrationalism only when the 
issues seem to be particularly grave and important. 

The first logical alternative was accepted with great enthusiasm 
by the philosophers of the eighteenth-century enlightenment. It 
was during this period that philosophy as the art of affixing labels 
attained its greatest perfection. All mysteries were abolished by 
reducing every form of reality to a generalized type, defined in 
quite perspicuous terms. But just for this very reason, the con- 
crete nature of individuals was hidden from these times. The lit- 
erature of the century presents us with "types," the philosophical 
writers construct the mind out of generalized conceptions of "im- 
pressions" and "simple ideas of reflection," or on the practical side, 
in terms of "ambition," "self-love," "benevolence" or reason. 2 
This is all an old story; but what I wish to suggest is that the 
rationalistic ideals of this former time still tend to give the direction 
to our philosophizing. That is, we tend to set before ourselves defi- 
nition and formal demonstration as the goal, and to suppose that phi- 
losophy consists in classification and characterization. Thus we 
undertake to define the Ego, and Consciousness, and Value ; thus we 
classify the historical systems of philosophy under various rubrics 
like Materialism, Pantheism, Personalism, with something of the feel- 
ing that when they are once labeled they are out of our hands and 
ready to ship. 

I have spoken as if in this classificatory procedure philosophy 
were adopting the procedure of the sciences. That is not quite 
true. All genuine science goes beyond abstract classification and 
contains an element that is categorical. A careful analysis of sci- 
entific procedure, such as that given for example in Mr. Bosanquet's 
Logic, brings out the fact that the mind throughout this process is 

2(7/. G. H. Sabine, "Hume's Contribution, to the Historical Method," 
Philos. Review, Vol. XV. (1906), pp. 31 ff. 
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always returning to what is concretely real. Even when following 
the systematic connection of generalized contents, the mind is also 
working out the structure of a concrete individuality: scientific 
analysis, when taken in its full compass, is seen to disclose to the 
mind a compelling form of categorical synthesis. Now I wish to 
point out that a philosophy which attempts to imitate the procedure 
of the sciences is likely to realize the abstract and hypothetical side 
of scientific method, without the saving element of directness and 
concreteness. As external reflection, it assumes the object as once 
for all given in the generalized concept from which it sets out, and 
accordingly does not feel the necessity of returning to the concrete 
to transform and vitalize its abstractions. This point calls for more 
extended treatment than can here be given to it ; but what has been 
said may serve to explain why the generalizations of a philosophy of 
this type are thinner and less significant than those of the special 
sciences. 

The abstractions in which philosophical reflection frequently 
issues are those of a logic which presupposes a mechanical separa- 
tion between the minds and its objects. The world, or that portion 
of it which occupies our thought at any time, is taken as a fixed 
datum. Thought plays upon this from the outside, distinguishing 
and naming its qualities and aspects in terms of general predicates. 
It moves round and round it, but is never able to break its hard 
crust and genuinely interpenetrate it. The relation between 
thought and its objects is and remains forever external. Thought 
is one independent entity, the object is also an independent entity; 
one does not need the other in order to complete it. 

The sequel to this logical theory is inevitable. If thinking can 
not lead us to reality in its concreteness, we must call upon some- 
other power of the mind to bring about this result. Feeling, or 
immediate intuition, must effect what is impossible for logic. So 
for lack, as I believe, of an adequate logic of the thinking mind in 
its wholeness, we find distinguished writers of the present day 
appealing to a form of experience that lies beyond thought. I 
quote a few sentences from the last paragraphs of Professor James 
Ward's Naturalism and Agnosticism, for which a parallel might 
easily be found in many other modern writers. "This incommen- 
surability of the necessary and the contingent, the scientific and the 
historical, answers to the difference between validity and reality, 
and shows at the same time that 'reality is richer than thought.' 
Thought gives us only 'science,' not existence ; we can not, by piling 
up propositions, secure the simplest 'position'. Thought, again, 
gives us only the 'universal,' the relational. From the particular, 
which is the 'surd' for it ... it must start, but to this particular it 
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can never return save by traversing an interminable series" (Vol. 
II., p. 282). 

I can not now undertake to state fully the reasons why I think 
such a conclusion unsatisfactory. It is perhaps enough at present 
to say that it fails because it does not accept the view of the mind 
in its wholeness as in principle adequate to its work. This, I take 
it, is the principle on which all the great classical systems of philos- 
ophy are based. "We are not then obliged to accept such an account 
of thought as that given by Professor Ward, because there is already 
in existence a logic more adequate to the process of living experi- 
ence which we may fairly claim to be the proper logic of philosophy, 
since it is expressed and illustrated in the writings of its greatest his- 
torical representatives. That is the logic of the concrete universal 
or individual whole. 

If it is the task of philosophy to render reality intelligible, and if 
reality is ultimately a system of individuals, not of abstract quali- 
ties or essences, it would seem to follow that the hope of progress in 
philosophy must consist in adopting and applying this method. It 
is essential to be quite clear as to what we really have a right to 
demand from philosophy, as to the form of comprehensibility which 
we may legitimately expect. In some of our discussions of late, it 
seems to me that there has been set up as the goal of philosophy 
something which can never be realized in concrete knowledge. This 
is the attainment of a highest generalization, the most abstract label, 
under which everything can be brought and in terms of which it may 
be defined. Now I think that for philosophy this alluring prospect is 
nothing better than mirage, and if we would make progress we must 
turn our back upon it. I shall try to indicate very briefly the di- 
rection in which philosophy must look if it is to find its real mission. 

In attempting to interpret reality philosophy seeks to under- 
stand individual natures and individual relationships, and so on one 
side it is a return from the generalizations of science to the standpoint 
of common-sense. Philosophy is, however, a direct and natural point 
of view which has been enriched and rendered coherent by an analysis 
that has given to it a consciousness of its own principles ; it is an im- 
mediacy which has absorbed the results of mediation. Let it be again 
emphasized, however, that philosophy is not an abstract science, but is 
a level of life in which we return from analysis and generalization to 
a direct seeing of things in their concreteness. Pater remarks that for 
Plato the ideas which form the ultimate object of the mind's quest 
tend to be thought of as concrete individual things, almost as persons, 
to be known and loved. The rationality that philosophy seeks must be 
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of the kind that applies to individuals and forms of individuality. 
Philosophical insight has as its ideal the type of perfect understand- 
ing that arises as a result of long usage between members of an inti- 
mate circle of friends. Thus philosophy should help us to feel at home 
in our world as we feel at home in our family. If it can contribute to 
this kind understanding that is all which we have any right to 
demand. 

This conception of philosophical rationality is of course as far 
as possible removed from the ideal of bringing everything under one 
highest generalization. It seems to me very important that philos- 
ophy should disclaim "this false pretense of knowledge" and realize 
that the wisdom which is its mission to seek can not consist of gen- 
eral formulas in regard to types or typical forms of relationship, 
though it may very well find suggestion and instruction in such 
formulas. 

It seems worth while dwelling upon some of the consequences 
which the more concrete view of philosophy carries with it. Where 
philosophy derives its ideals of eomprehensibility from the special 
sciences, it is likely to look forward also to some conception or 
formula which will enable it to make or to transform its world. 
Pragmatism, we may say, is the natural corollary of this point of 
view. But the logic of the concrete universal yields no such prac- 
tical rule of action. For it, the first mark of reason consists in the 
acceptance of the universe. "We may recall Lotze's fine saying that 
it is not the business of philosophy to explain how the world is made, 
or why there should be a world at all, but to seek to understand the 
actual world of which we find ourselves a part. That is surely 
enough ! I confess to thinking that some of the so-called philosoph- 
ical problems that have occupied our generation are pseudo-prob- 
lems, generated by an overstrained and artificial logic, not by any 
genuine demands of reason. "We are not called on to make a world, 
or to fashion it after our heart's desire, but to accept and under- 
stand it. Reason implies the acceptance of restraint, the recognition 
of an order and constitution of the world which, after all our analyses 
and definitions, has just to be accepted thankfully and loved — for 
better or for worse. It is the only world we have ! 

Once more, however, it seems necessary to insist that the rejec- 
tion of the logic of abstract generalization as final does not imply 
that philosophy is to abandon logical method, or that it can follow 
any "primrose path" where exact analysis is no longer necessary. 
But it does imply that analysis is now to become an instrument rather 
than an end, and that its results are to be interpreted in terms of 
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the nature and relations of concrete individual wholes. What has no 
bearing upon human life and experience, a hypothetical problem 
which has no possible concrete reference, is not a legitimate problem 
for a sane man. Of course in actual practise one has to learn the 
importance of being patient with analyses even when they appear 
to deal with situations that have been abstractly denned, or are 
stated in terms that are artificially ingenious. But if these are to be 
justified as necessary phases of philosophical thinking, the abstrac- 
tions finally must be restored and the results evaluated in terms of 
their bearing upon the facts of concrete experience. 

The central problem of philosophy, then, which must be kept 
fundamental and determining, is that of attaining the most complete 
and satisfactory level of experience. "We are misled by a false ideal 
when we attempt to substitute for this concrete demand of the mind 
as a whole the demand of an isolated phase of the mind for a special 
form of solution. What philosophy is concerned with is the life and 
solidarity of the whole. Nettleship in his lectures on Logic quotes 
a sentence from Novalis, to which several other writers have since 
called attention: "Philosophiren ist dephlegmatisiren, vivificiren." 
To philosophize is to get rid of the mind 's phlegm, to vitalize experi- 
ence by raising it to a higher power. It is to forsake the letter for 
the spirit, or rather to discover the spirit in the letter. The notion 
that thought or theory carries us away from the real is hard to 
eradicate, because, as we have seen, it supports itself on the view that 
thinking is nothing but abstract generalization. But generalization, 
when it represents serious thinking, is also a process of defining and 
bringing to light the nature of individuality. "Generalization," 
writes Pater, "whatever Platonists, or Plato himself at mistaken 
moments, may have to say about it, is a method, not of obliterating 
the concrete phenomenon, but of enriching it with the joint per- 
spective, the significance, the expressiveness, of all other things be- 
sides." That is true, but only when the generalization is the ex- 
pression of thinking that goes beyond bare identity and retains 
within itself the life of the differences and distinctions of the con- 
crete objects of experience. Then it does not carry us away to a 
gray world of shadows, but endows the particular objects of experi- 
ence with new life and individuality. 

Thus the process of thought is not something outside of or apart 
from the process of experience, but is the moving force and spirit 
of the whole. The logic of philosophy accordingly is just the prin- 
ciples at work in experience and which carry it on towards con- 
cretion and individuation. And this, as we have seen, means that 
reality is not something given once for all, but something to be dis- 
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covered in the process of thought. Thinking is the quest for true 
reality, not comfortable reflection about an assured possession. Yet 
it is also true that from the beginning there is possession ; the real 
is not merely something that is-to-be ; here and now is our absolute, 
but it is also a promised land, whose riches we have not yet ex- 
hausted. 

To philosophize, then, is nothing more strange and recondite than, 
in Bacon's phrase, "to use our utmost endeavor toward restoring and 
cultivating a just and legitimate familiarity betwixt the mind and 
things." It is not external reflection upon an object alien to the 
mind, lying isolated and motionless and not itself caught up in the 
moving web of the life of thought. And from this it follows that 
its ultimate aim is not to classify objects under abstract categories, 
but to construct an orderly world in terms of the relations of con- 
crete individuals. That is to say, its procedure is not in the di- 
rection of abstract generalization, but towards the discovery of 
concrete individual wholes, existing as members of a world or 
cosmos which is itself a concrete whole. In this we have the funda- 
mental distinction between the philosophical form of comprehen- 
sibility and that at which the sciences aim, so long at least as we 
think of scientific analysis as interested only in supplying instru- 
ments of practise. The scientist, as such, is likely to find the sig- 
nificance of his thinking only in the series of correlations between 
universals that his analysis has brought to light; he does not 
usually notice that the process has yielded a synthetic result, that 
through it the form and structure of an individual whole has been 
brought to light. Now it is just in holding fast to the synthetic re- 
sults of thought that philosophy returns to what is individual and 
concrete. Its goal is the synoptic vision, seeing things whole. 

But it may be asked what is the form and principle of this whole- 
ness 1 It is not something chaotic or capricious, for it is the outcome 
of analysis and definition, or rather of a synthesis into which analy- 
sis has entered as a defining factor. Nor does it exist in the form of 
a series of abstract qualities, for this is pure externality and nega- 
tivity, and in itself incapable of completeness. But its order is that 
of a many-sided 'and systematic relation between real beings whose 
place and functions are revealed and made intelligible through the 
experimental life that is reason. It is insight into this order that we 
demand from philosophy; not formal proofs, but the raising of our 
experience to a higher level of insight so that we shall find more 
and more confirmed in detail the postulate of all rational life, "the 
unity of the mind with the whole of nature." 

J. E. Creighton. 
Cornell University. 



